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The TempLte of HYMEN. A Vision. 


sa) Few Days 2go I had an Account of the 
Marriage of a Friend. When Occurrences 
@Oi of this Nature make an Impreffion upon 
@4%9 the Mind, it is infenfibly betrayed into little 
ie Animadverfions upon them. his was my 
re SoS Cafe in an extraordinary Manner; for hav- 
vCal ing mufed fome time on this Incident, I fell 
into an eafy Slumber, when Fancy reaflum’d 
the Subject, and fally’d out in the following Excurfion. 

Methought I was in an Inftant placed on the Boundaries 
of a fpacious Plain; in the Center of which was prefented 
to the Eye a large Temple confecrated to Hymen, the God | 

of Marriage.. At a fmall Diftance from me I obferved a 
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giddy Crowd of both Sexes, who were making towards thie 
Building, in order to celebrate the Ceremony ef the God. 
There was fhuffled in among them, a Demon, whofe Form 
was fo peculiar, and whofe Sway with the Multitude fo uni- 
verfal, that I fhall here give my Reader a particular Defcription 
of him : It feems the Name of this Fury was Lu/ ; in the 
upper Part of his Body he carried the Likenefs of a human 
Figure, from the Middle downwards he bore the Refemblance 
of a Goat, his Eyes were turgid, fparkling, and inflamed, 
his Complexion was very irregular, attended with the moft 
fudden Tranfitions from a fanguine Red to a livid Palenefs, 
and a Tremor frequently feiz’d every Member.—Clofe follow- 
ed him Diffaffe, with a fickly Countenance and fupetcilious 
Eye; and Remorfe, with his Hat flapped over his Face, anda 
Worm gnawing his Vitals. I was fhocked at thefe mon- 
ftrous Appearances, andthe more fo, to obferve how readily 
my Fellow-Creatures gave into the impious Suggeftions of the 
Dzmon. But my Surprize was fomewhat abated on a near- 
er Approach ; for I took notice that his Breath was of fuch 
a malignant Nature, that all thofe who rafhly advanced with- 
in its Influence, were prefently intoxicated, and deprived of 
their Reafon. 

I was in fuch a Confternation at this Difcovery, that I 
hefitated for a while, whether 1 fhould enter into Conver- 
fation with the blithe Adventurers formerly mentioned. In 
the midft_ of my Sufpence there came towards us a grave old 
Gentleman of a fteddy and compofed Afpect, whofe Name 
was Deliberation. He was one of the principal Agents be- 
longing to the Temple, and fo high in the God’s Efteem, 
that Liymen was very rarely known to give his Bene- 
dition at the Conclufion of the Ceremony to any Couple 
who were not ufhered into his Prefence, by this venerable 
Officer. Upon his joining the Company (to the Majority of 
which I found he was a perfect Stranger) there was ex- 
prefled an univerfal Uneafinefs and Difcontent ; and many 
of them induftrioufly avoided all Converfation with him. 
But it was very remarkable that all thofe, who thus impru- 
dently turned their Backs on this valuable Monitor, in their 
Return from the Temple were feized by one or both of the 
melancholy Attendants of the Fury. 

At my Entrance into the Building, I obferved the Deity 
marching at a fmall Diftance towards it.—The firft in the 
Proceflion was Love, in the Form of a Cupid, who was con- 
tinually practifing a thoufand little Arts and Graces, to draw 
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upon him the Smiles of the God ; and by the tender Regards 
which Hymen caft upon the Child, I found he was a very 
great Favourite. 

The God followed next, holding in his Hand a flaming 
Torch, which fhone the brighter the longer it burn’d ; he 
approach’d us fupported by Virtue, a Lady of the moft en- 
gaging Form that I had ever beheld. She was cloathed in 
2 white refulgent Garment, and her Head was encirled with 

xlory. 

The next Attendant was Beauty, arrayed in the moft gor- 
geous Apparel, and full of herfelf, even to Diftraction. She 
was handed along by Youth, a gay Stripling, wearing a Chap- 
ict of Flowers on his Head, and Wings on Ris Shoulders. 

Then appeared /Vealth in the Figure of an old Man, 
meanly attired; his Eyes were the Eyes of a Hawk, and 
his Fingers curved and pointed inwards, like the Talons of 
Raven : He was noify, impudent, and prefuming. 

The Retinue was clofed by Fancy, ever varying her Fea- 
tures and Drefs ; and what was very extraordinary, methought 
fhe charm’d in all. 

The Deity immediately after his Entrance into the Temple, 
afcended his Throne ; and fat with his Head gently reclin’d 
on Virtue’s Bofom. Love, and Beauty, took their Station on 
the Right Hand; and on the Left, were difpofed Vealth and 
Fancy. 

The God quickly proceeded to the Celebration of the 
Nuptial Rites; but there was fuch a confufed Sound of 
Sighs and Laughter, that I could not give the Attention 
which was requifite, in order to prefent my Reader with the 
everal Circumftances that occurred ; only I took Notice, 
that many of the Matches were fo very unequal, that the God 
yoked them with Reluctance, and but half confented to his 
own Inftitution. 

After the Ceremony was over, Silence was proclaimed in 
Court ; for Hymen was determined to decide a Conteft,whieh 
had been of long ftanding, between the Perfonages that 
attended the Altar. Upon this Declaration, the whole Mul- 
titude divided, and according to the particular Impulfes of 
their Pafions, took the Party of the feveral Competitors. 
The Young had ranked themfelves on the right Hand of the 
Throne, while others of more advanced Years, had pofted 
themfelves behind the Difputants on the Left. 

Love began with entering his Complaint againft calth; 
fetting forth, that his Antagonift had feduced fuch 
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Jarge Numbers to his Sentiments; that as to himfelf, his 
Intereft very vilibly declined every Day, to the great Preju- 
dice of that State, whercin the Gods had defign’d him the 
Preheminence. While he was purfuing his Arguments with 
great Warmth, Poverty ftepp’d forth from amidit the Crowd, 
and ftared the young Plaintiff full in the Face ; who was fo 
frighten’d at his forrowful Countenance, that he fluttered his 
Pinions in order for Flight. When /Vealth rifing up ad- 
drefled the Judge, with fhewing the Necefiity of his Pre- 
fence, to make the Married State as replete with Happinefs, 
as it was originally intended by its Inftitutor ; together with 
many other Arguments, which, if they had been delivered 
with the fame Modefty as Force, could not have failed of 
creating a Multitude of Converts to his Side. This his 
Speech was followed with a Thunder of Applaufe from 
the Company behind. Upon which Incident the old Man 
began to triumph, and to reinforce his Difcourfe ; when, 
through the Violence of his Emotions, his Garment flew 
open, and betrayed to View, Cares in the Form of Vul- 
tures, hanging at his Breaft. Hereupon Love fiood up, 
and would fain have reaflumed his Caufe. But Hymen, 
who well knew that the Prefence cf both was of the 
utmoft Impcrtance in the Performance of his Inftitution ; 
and impartially weighing what was urged by each of them, 
put an End to the Contention, by propofing the Union of 
their Familics, which was immediately acceded to.— No 
fooner were their Hands join’d as the Signal of their Confent- 
ing to the God’s Propofal, but Love immediately lighted up 
new Smiles in his Face, and appear’d infinitely more charm- 
ing than before, But the moft furprizing Change was wrought 
in the old Man; his Talons fell off in Scales from his Fin- 
ers, his Eyes loft all their former Fiercenefs, and the harfh 
paar of his Countenance were at once foft’ned into 
all the Swectnefs,of Humanity. Love approach’d him, and 
gently ftroking his Pofom, ftill’d the Hiffing of the Serpents, 
and affuaged the Severity of his Pain. This Difpute being 
amicably adjufted, Beauty next advanc’d, and after playing 
over many Airs of Affectation, put on a languifhing Look, 
and. lifped cut in broken Ev:giifh, a mournful Accufation 
alfo again Wealth, intimating his Ufvrpation over her, and 
the like, ‘Scarcely had fhe utter’d three Sentences, before 
there ‘made up to her a grifly Wight, whofe Hair was cover’d 
with a hoary Froft, his Face plowed with Furrows, and 
down his Cheeks diftill’d a fcalding Rheum. When the 
young 
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young Lady thus faw Age limping towards her, fhe appear’d 
in all the Agonies of Thought; the Rofes fell from her 
Cheeks, and fhe funk down into a Swoon. Hymen under- 
ftanding the Temper of the Girl, that fhe was proud and 
imperious, fond of Government and yet incapable of direét- 
ing, divefted her of a large Share of Power by difpofing of 
her Frontier Towns to Fancy, who now aéts with unlimited 
Authority ; nor admits any to pay their Addreffes to the gay 
Virgin, without a prior Interview with herfelf. 

The Remainder of my Dream being a confus’d Number 
of Ideas without Order or Arrangement, 1 fhall forbear to 
infert, in Mercy to my Reader. 


On MODERATION. 


To the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 
SIR, 


S I am one of that Body of Men, whofe Profeffion is 
more immediately connected with facred Things, you 

will eafily believe that I was particularly anxious about the 
Event of the late Tumults in the North. Amidft the Satis- 
fa&tion which all Ranks of People now exprefs at the 
Suppreffion of the Rebellion, I have been fometimes made 
a little uneafy on account of the extraordinary Compaffion, 
which fome very worthy Perfons defire to fhew for thofe 
unhappy Criminals who are now to anfwer for their Conduct 
to public Juftice. Compaffion is certainly a laudable Thing, 
and cannot but become every Creature liable to the Infir- 
mities of Human Nature, efpecially the fofter Part of the 
Species, among whom I now obferve this Sort of Compaffion 
chiefly to prevail. But as this and every other Affeétion 
fhould be kept under the Guidance of right Reafon ; and as 
the moft laudable Paffions, when left entirely to themfelves, 
will frequently contradi&t their own Ends; fo I have fome- 
times ventur’d to obferve in Company, that true Humanity 
fhould in the firft Place defire the general Good of all our 
l’cllow-Creatures, and that thofe who had prov’d themfelves 
the Enemies of Society, fhould have render’d every compaf- 
fionate Mind averfe to all Sollicitations to fpare them. Im- 
mediately I was put in Mind of my Profeflion, and how ill 
it became a Chriftian Divine to want the peaceable, moderate 
Spirit of the Gofpel. As I diflike Controverfies in Company, 
| bave generally declin’d infifting on my own Defence there ; 
but 
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but if you think fit publifh thefe few accidental Reflections 
on the Subject in your Museum, they may perhaps have 
their Effect on fome Perfons whofe good Opinion I greatly 
efteem. 

Moderation, in the primary Senfe of the Word, fignifies 
the Maintenance of a middle Courfe between two Extremes ; 
or rather, the Limitation of our Sentiments and Aétions 
within a certain Degree of Meafure. What that Meafure or 
Limitation is, does not perhaps occur to every Perfon who 
extols Moderation, and implicitly blames his Neighbour for car- 
rying Matters farther than he himfelf does. We hear one Man, 
who pretends to be moderate, finding Fault with his Acquain- 
tance for indulging himfelf in an Excefs of Pleafure; we 
hear another, ambitious of the fame Character, ridiculing his 
Neighbour for being fcrupuloufly and immoderately abftemious. 
So that if meer Moderation, or going betwixt the two, were 
to command our Efteem, they would both be in the Wrong, 
and yet both intitled to our Good-liking and Approbatian. 

Thus, properly fpeaking, Moderation when we act, is 
neither Good nor Ill. I can hardly fay fo much for Modera- 
tion in Opinion. Some great Authors have indeed chofe to 
exprefs what they thought Moderation, by endeavouring to 
reconcile and unite the particular Doctrines of oppofite Syf- 
tems. But this muft almotft conftantly be wrong. For the 
Perfection of Opinion is ‘Truth: Truth is the Impreffien or 
Image which the Nature of Things leaves upon the Mind 
of Man; and Nature is always confiftent with herfelf ; fo 
that the Conjunétien of oppofite and difcordant Ideas can 
bear no Refemblance to the Simplicity of Nature. 

It will be faid perhaps, that to be moderate in Opinion 
docs not imply a Neutrality between the Extremes of 
contrary Doétrine ; but only an Evennefs and Calmnefs of 
‘Temper, in contending for that Opinion which we ourfelves 
think right; and that fuch an equal ‘lemper is moft com- 
monly to be found in Men whote Opinions keep this Bal- 
lance or Neutrality. I anfwer, that the Conclufion is by no 
Means true. Men may difpute with all the Acrimony in the 
World for Opinions that are neither Black nor White ; and, 
to fpeak in the Language of my own Profeffion, I have feen 
an Arminian as immoderate as either a Calvint/? or a Socinian 
could be. 

Moderation therefore, as far as it is really Praife-worthy, 
belongs entirely to the Temper. We mean by it a Difpoii- 
tion of Mind, not to facrifice the Happiness of any one Indivi- 
gual in public Life meerly becaufe he oppofes our Opinion 
oF 
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or Party ; and in private Converfation, we mean by it @ 
Gentlenefs in cenfuring thofe who differ from us, with 4 
candid Ear to all which they object to us, or advance in 
Support of themfelves. 

Now it has always been my Opinion, that fome Parties 
muft, in this Senfe of the Phrafe, be neceflarily immoderate ; 
and that Others, but improperly ftyl’d Parties, can never 
be immoderate, till they fwerve from their own Ends. The 
great Subjects ‘on which Party-Spirit has turn’d from the Be- 
ginning of the World, are Religion and Politicks. In each of 
thefe there is a large Way of thinking, and a narrow One. 
Without entering into a minute Examination of their feveral 
Pretences, thus much may be faid by way of Prejudice or Anti- 
cipation in Favour of the Former, that the Univerfe is vafily 
larger than the Mind of Adan, I mean, that true Religian 
muit rightly dictate concerning the Government of God, 
and true Politicks concerning the Order of rational Societies. 
Now the Government of God and the Order of rational 
Societies take in the whole Univerfe, take in Heaven and 
Earth, Men and Angels. It will be confeis’d by every body, 
that the Mind of Man is by no Means adequate to fuch 
an Object; that it’s Facultics are too little to comprehend 
it; and that therefore he who forms his Religious and Phi- 
lofophical Opinions upon the largeft Foundation that his 
Mind can reach, and who even then makes Allowances for 
the Partiality of his Views, is more likely to be right, than 
he who never fufpecting this Partiality and Littlenefs of 
Human Reafon, prefumes to determine concerning the Go- 
vernment of God according to his own Paffions, and who 
decides concerning the Order of rational Society by the Pre- 
tenfions of a fingle Man, or a fingle Family, who regard 
only themfelves. And thus much may be previoufly faid, 
without any Controverfy, in Favour of that Religious Syf- 
tem which reprefents God as feeking the Happinefs of all his 
Creatures; and in Favour of that political Caufe, which 
makes the Good of all it’s Citizens to be the fupreme Law of 
every Civil Society. Let us try thefe two oppofite Ways 
of Thinking by the Definition of Moderation laid down 
above ; and then perhaps we fhall judge with Clearnefs, how 
far each of them is, or is not, neceflarily attended with the 
Want of Moderation in Public and Private L’'fe. 

There is one Obfervation which here alfo may be previouf- 
ly brought in to decide the Queftion in fome Meafure. It 
is this ; that the Underftanding and Temper generally and 
naturally keep Pace with each other ; and that Ignorance and 
narrow 
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narrow Notions beget of courfe felfifh Paffions; and that 
Men of the greateft Knowledge and the moft extenfive Views, 
are alfo remarkable for the moft intire Benevolence and 
Evennefs of Spirit. Whether would Locke or Filmer have 
ated upon Occafion with greater Temperance and Modera- 
tion towards an Enemy of his own Caufe? Or would Cud- 
worth ever have confented to treat an Adverfary as Calvin 
did poor Servetus ? Now no Man never afk’d if Locke did 
not underftand Government better than Filmer ; and if Cnd- 
worth had not larger Notions of Religion than Calvin. But 
to come more immediately to the Point. 

I fhall begin with that Side which I faid was improperly 
ftyl’d a Party; thofe who reprefent the Happinefs of the 
Univerfe as the fupreme End of the Government of God, 
and the Happinefs of all it’s Citizens as the fupreme End of 
every Civil Society. That they are improperly ftyl’d a Party 
appears from the very Terms. A Party confults the Intereit 
of a Part; they confult and argue for the Intereft of the 
Whole, and therefore cannot be a Party. ‘lhe Propofition 
is identical. 

Now a Man in this Way of Thinking can have no In- 
ducement to be immoderate either in public or private. In 
private Converfation, his Opinions wil. incline him to cen/ure 
gently. For being converfant with the moft extenfive Views 
of Nature and Society, he will moft diftincily apprehend the 
comparative Influence of Sickneis, of Education, or Profef- 
fion ; with their Effects upon the Opinions and Habits of the 
Mind. He will therefore make proper Allowances for their 
Confequences. He will alfo hear with Candour what is ob- 
jected to him, or advane’d in Defence of what he oppofes : 
for'as his own Opinion leads him profefledly to confult the 
Good of every Man, he will naturally defire to remove the 
Clouds of falfe Prejudice from his Neighbour’s Mind, and to 
take the moft favourable Methods to inform and open his 
Underflanding. And thus @ large Way of Thinking has a 
natural Tendency to make Men moderate in private Conver- 
fation. 

On the Contrary, a Party-Man, either in Religion or Go- 
vernment, a Man that holds that narrow Way of Thinking 
which was defcrib’d above, can hardly be moderate in private 
Converfation. If he cenfure gently in Religious Matters, 
he contradicts all the Precepts of his Party concerning that 
holy Zeal of which they are fo proud, and he departs from 
the Example of all it’s venerable Champions from the primi- 
tive Ages of Chriftianity, to the Convocation that would 
: have 
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bave condemn’d Dr. Clarée. If he cenfure gently in Political 
‘Matters; he has furcly loft Sight of that horrible Phantom of 
High Treafon, which his Party annexes to the Oppofition 
of Hereditary Right: and confequently in this Particular, 
falls off from his Party. And that he will not hear or reply 
with Candour, may be prefum’d from bis Dread of letting an 
Enemy find out the weak Sides of his Caufe: not to fay a 
Thing which yet could hardly be call’d begging the Queftion ; 
that is, that he cannot maintain his Caufe but by uncandid 
Dealing ; for all infifting on meer Authority is uncandid in 
a Difpute ; and there never was yet an Advocate for this 
Party, whofe Arguments did not chiefly depend upon meer 
Authority. And thus the aarrow Way of Thinking naturally 
tends to make Men immoderate in private Converfation. 
You will remember, Sir, that I am only fpeaking of the 
general Tendency of Principles and Opinions. It is certain 
that there are Exceptions on both Sides. A gentle, humane 
Temper may get the better of the moft narrow and felfifh 
Bigotry; as a four, violent Difpofition may difhonour the 
moft extenfive and generous Principles. HoRACE fays, The 
wife Man muft bear the Name of a Lunatick, and the ju/t 
Man of an Uppreffor, if he contend even for Virtue beyond 
what is right. ‘Vhere are a Sort of poiitive, hot-headed 
Men, who will improperly ftrain their Sentiments to the ut- 
moft at all Times, without Regard to Seafons, Profeflions, 
Family ConneStions, or Perfonal Infirmitics. Thefe are the 
Men whom Horace cenfures; and the Charaéter may no 
doubt belong to one who contends for the largeft Way of 
Thinking ; but it is neverthelefs true, that fuch a Way of 
Thinking has quite a contrary Tendency ; and that no Man 
is fo ftrongly fenfible of the Ridiculoufnefs of fuch a Be- 
haviour, as he who has thoroughly enter’d into the largeft 
Views of Religion and Society. 

As for Moderation in public Matters, or an Averfion to 
facrifice the Happinefs of any Individual ay for oppofing 
our Opinion or Party, it is evident that the Man of narrow 
Thoughts can never pretend to it. For as he is bent only 
upon partial Schemes, he muft always chufe to deftroy ever 
other Part that would defeat them. On the Contrary, the 
Man of large Views neceflarily feeks the Intereft of every 
Part ; and the more earneft he is in his true Purfuit, muit 
of Confequence be the more moderate: for if he can make 
every particular Part happy, his Principles oblige him to do 
f@. If indeed there be a Perfon or a Party, whofe Purfuits are 
irreconcileable to the Good of the Whole, he is by his Prin- 
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ciples oblig’d to facrifice that Perfon or Party ; but then it 
is not becaufe they oppofe his particular Opinion, but becaufe 
they oppofe the general Good, becaufe they contend only for 
an exclufive Intereft, becaufe their Principles are really im- 
moderate and deftructive. Of two Evils he chufes the leaft, 
and in that gives a moft illuftrious Example of Moderation. 
And as for the Matter of Fac in this Argument, Ict any 
Man compare the Political Conduét of Men in Power fince 
the Revolution, and the Punifhments of public Criminals 
fince the Hanover-E:ftablifhment, with the Treatment of 
State-Offenders in the Days of the Steuarts, and the Be- 
haviour of our Miniftry in the four laft Years of Queen 
Anne; he will foon be convine’d which Sort of Principles 
tend moft to Moderation. 

Iam, Sir, Yours, &-. 


On CONTENTMENT. A Fadk. 
Nolint, atqui licet effe beatis. Hor. Lib. I. Sat. L. 


Am inclin’d to think that the Misfortunes, as they are 

term’d, of Life, are not fo oftea owing to the Want of 
Care, as the having too much, and being over-follicitous to 
acquire, what Nature the great Subftitute of Heaven would 
effect for us, if we would be contented to follow her Dictates. 
The Brutes, led on by that inward Impulfe we call Jn/iné, 
never err in their Purfuit after what is good for ’em; but 
Man, enlighten’d by Reafon, that particular Mark of Pro- 
vidence which diftinguifhes him from the reft of Beings, ob- 
Atinately refufes to be conducted to Happinefs, and travels 
towards Mifery with Labour and Fatigue. ”’Twould be ab- 
furd to fay a rational Creature would voluntarily chufe Mi- 
fery, but we too frequently do it dlindly. Every thing, as 
the Philofophical Emperor obferves, is Fancy; but as that 
Fancy is in our own Power to govern, we are juftly punifh’d 
if we fuffer it to wander at will; or induftrioufly fet it to 
work to deceive us into Uneafinefs. The moft fure and 
fpeedy Way to detect any mental Impofture is by Soliloquy or 
Self-examination, in the Way laid down by our great Re- 
ftorer of ancient Learning ; if our Fancy ftands the Teft of 
this Mirror, which reprefents all Objects in their true Co- 
lours, “tis genuine, and may be accepted by the Mind with 
Safety ; but if it recedes from the Tryal, or changes in the 
Attempt, “tis fpuribus, and ought to be rejected. This will 
ae , ‘ . inform 
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inform us that the great Miftake of Mankind in the Purfuit 
after Happinefs, is cafting their Looks at a Diftance for 
Lands of Paradife, whilft the Profpect, fo much fought after, 
blooms unbeheld around ’em. 

At IspaHAN in Persta, there liv’d a young Man of a 
noble Family and great Fortune nam’d Acumst, who from 
his Infancy fhew’d the earlieft Signs of a reftlefs and turbulent 
Spirit ; and tho’ by Nature endow’d with an Underftanding 
fuperior to any of his Age, was led away with every Guft of 
Paffion to precipitate himfelf into the greateft Dangers. 
After having a little experienc’d the Misfortunes that accrue 
from fuch a Difpofition, he became fomewhat more eiffident 
of his own Abilities, and determin’d to take the Advice of 
thofe who had been moft converfant with Human Nature, 
how to proceed’ for the Future. There dwelt not far from 
the City, in a little Cell among a Ridge of Mountains, an 
old Hermit, who many Years before had retir’d from the 
World to that Place to fpend the reft of his Days in Prayer 
and Contemplation. This good Man became fo famous thro’ 
the Country for his Wifdom and exemplary Life, that if any 
one had any Uneafinefs of Mind, he immediately went to 
AEUDAH (for fo he was call’d) and never fuil’d of receiving 
Conivlation, in the deepeft Affliction, from his prudent 
Counfil ; which made the Superftitious imagine, that there 
was a Charm in the Sound of his Words to drive away De- 
fpair and all her gloomy Attendants. Hither Achmet repair’d, 
and as he was entering a Grove near the Sage’s Habitation, 
met according to his Withes the venerable Reclufe ; he pro- 
ftrated himfelf before him, and with Signs of the utmoft An- 
guifh, ** Behold, faid he, O divine ABuDAH, Favorite of 
** our mighty Prophet, who refembleft ALLHA by diftribut- 
** ing the Balm of Comfort to the Diftrefs’d, behold the moft 
“* miferable of Mortals” He was going on, when the old 
Man deeply affected with his-Lamentations, interrupted him, 
and taking him by the Hand, “ Rife my Son, faid he, let 
** me know the Caufe of thy Misfortunes, and whatever is 
*© in my Power fhall be done to reftore thee to Tranquillity.” 
*¢ Alas! replied AcHMET, how can I be reftor’d to that 
*¢* which I never yet poffefs’d! for know, thou enlighten’d 
«© Guide of the Faithful, I never have fpent an eafy Moment 
«* that 1 can remember, fince Reafon firft dawn’d upon my 
** Mind ; hitherto even from my Cradle, a thoufand Fan- 
“< cies have attended me thro’ Life, and are continually 
“s under the falfe Appearances of Happincfs, deceiving me 
“«« into Anxiety, whilft others are enjoying the moft un- 
Mmm 2 “¢ difturb'd 
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“¢ difturb’d Repof. Tell me then, I conjure thee by the 
«¢ holy Temple of Mecca, from whence thy Prayers have 
“© been fo often carried to Mahomet by the Minifters of 
“6 Paradife, by what Method I may arrive, if not at the 
*¢ Sacred Tranquillity thou enjoy’ft, yet at the Harbour of 
*¢ fuch earthly Peace as the holy Koren has promis’d to all 
“* thofe that obey it’s celeftial Precepts ; fer fure the Damn’d, 
“¢ who remove alternately from the different Extreames of 
¢ chilling Frofts and fcorching Flames, cannot fuffer greater 
*¢ Torments than I undergo at prefent.” Asupa perceiv- 
ing that a difcontented Mind was the source alone of the 
youn Man’s Troubles, ** Be comforted, my Son, /aid he, for a 
“¢ Time fhall come, by the Will of Heaven, when thou 
<¢ fhalt receive the Reward of a true Believer, and be freed 
“< from all thy Misfortunes; but thou muft ftill undergo 
«* many more, before thou can’{t be number’d with the truly 
“¢ Happy. Thou enquireft of me where Happinefs dwells. 
«© Look round the World, and fee in how many different 
*¢ Scenes fhe has taken up her Refidence ; fometimes, tho’ 
«s very rarely, in a Palace, often in a Cottage ; the Philo- 
<¢ fopher’s Cave of Retirement, and the Soldier’s Tent 
“< amid the Noife and Dangers of War, are by Turns her 
*¢ Habitation ; the rich Man may {ce her in his Treafure, 
“¢ or the Beggar in his Wallet. In all thefe Stations the is 
“© to be found, but in none altogethcr. Go then and feck 
«< thy Fortune among the various Scenes of the World, and 
«¢ if thou fhould’{t prove unfuccefsful in this probationary 
*¢ Expedition, return to me when feven Years are expir’d, 
** when the Paffions of Youth begin to fublide, and 1 will 
“« inftruct thee by a religious Emblem, which our great Pro- 
** phet fhew’d me in a Dream, how to obtain: the End of 
<< all thy Withes.” AcCHMET, not underftanding Asu- 
pan’s Meaning, left him as difcontented as he came, and 
return’d to //paban with a full Refolution of gratifying every 
Inclination of Pleafure or Ambition, imagining one of thefe 
muft be the Road to Felicity. Accerdingly he gave up 
his firft Years entirely to thofe Enjoynicnts which enervate 
both Mind and Body ; but finding at length no real Satif- 
faction in the Peficifion of thefe, but :ather Difeafes and Dif- 
appointments ; he chang’d his Courfe of Life, and follow’d 
the Diciates of Avarice, that was continually offering to bis 
Eyes external Happinefs feated on a Throne of Gold. His 
. Endeavours fucceeded, and by the Affiftance of Fortune he 
became the richeft Subject of the ait. Still fomething was 
wanting. Power and Honour prefenied themfelves to his View, 
and 
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and wholly engag’d his Attention. Thefe Defires did not re- 
main long unfatisfied, for by the Favour of the Sophy he was 
advane’d to the higheft Dignities of the Perfian Empire. But 
alas! he was ftill never the nearer to the primary Object of 
his moft ardent Wifhes! Fears, Doubts, and a Thoufand 
different Anxieties that attend the Great, perpetually haunted 
him, and made him feck again the calm Retirement of a 
rural Life. Nor was the latter productive of any more Com- 
fort than the former Stations; in fhort, being difappointed, 
and finding Happinefs in no one Condition, he fought the 
Hermit a fecond Time, to complain of his Fate, and claim 
the Promife he had receiv’d before the Beginning of his Ad- 
ventures. AnupDAH. fecing his Difciple return again after 
the ftated Time, ftill dilcontented, took him by tke Hand, 
and fmiling upon him with an Air of gentle Reproof, 
* Acumet, faid he, ceafe to blame the Fates for the Un- 
*S eafinefs which arifcs alone from thy own Breaft ; behold, 
*¢ fince thou haft perform’d the Tafk I enjoin’d in order to 
‘© make thee more capable of following my future Inftruc- 
«* tions, I will unfold to thee the grand Myttery of Wifdom, 
“¢ by which fhe leads her Votaries to Happinefs. See (faid 
<< he, pointing to a River in which feveral young Swans 
were eagerly fwimming after their own Shadows in the 
“< Stream) thofe filly Birds imitate Mankind; they are in 
«¢ Purfuit of that which their own Motion puts to flight; behold 
“< others that have tired themfelves with their unneceflary La- 
*¢ bour, and, fitting ftill, are in Pofleffion of what their utmoft 
«¢ Endeavours could never have accomplifh’d. Thus, my Son, 
«« Happinefs is the Shadow of Contentment, and refts, or 
«¢ moves for ever with it’s Original. 


. 


s 


e 


PHILARETES. 


To the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 
SIR, 


Hoever is ‘acquainted with the Eaftern Manner. of 

Writing, I dare fay, prefers the Simplicity of their 
Diction beyond the cold affected Stile of the Weftern Na- 
tions. The whole Book of Pfalms, and the feveral Com- 
er ag of the minor Prophets, zbound with the greatetft 
"ariety of Thought, and Dignity of Expreffion. All the 
Ajiaticks to this Day retain the fame Spirit, not only in their 
Writings, but in their common Converfation. An Acquain- 
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tance of.mine, with whom a Turki/hb Embaflador formerly 
lodg’d, found the following Epiftle among fome, old Papers, 
and tranflated it into Englijo from the Arabick. As it con- 
tains feveral true and ufeful RefleStions on the Manners of 
our Country, I don’t think it an improper Subject for your 
Museum. I mutt consefs the Author feems as much to 
want Charity in one Refpe&t, as he accufes us of wanting it 
in others ; in wifhing that our Diffentions may become fo 
great, as to fubdue us at length to the Yoke of Mahometifm. 

This plainly evinces, that wherever Se/f becomes predomi- 
nant too largely over other Confiderations, Truth and Cha- 
rity are nec-flurily excluded. I leave you and your Readers 
to make what farther Obfervations you pleaf:. 


PHILARETES. 


An Epifile from Murr Azaretnu at London, to 
the Murti at Conftantinopie. 


Ivine Guide of the Faithful, and chief Servant of the 

Meffenger of the Mof High! I am now retir’d from 
the Converfation of the Infidels among whom I fojourn, to 
give thee, according to thy Commands at our Parting, an 
Account of the Religion of thefe People. That I might fend 
thee a more fatisfactory Relation of thefe Affairs, I have 
frequently been fince my coming hither, at their publick 
Mofgucs, and convers’d with the chiefeft of their Dervifes. 
Thou knoweft that Jefus Chrif? is the Prophet of the Naza- 
renes, whom they look upon to be be Son of ALLAH ; but 
who is.efteem’d thro’ the Empire of the A%u/’ulmen as the 
Fore-runner of AZabomet. As our Prayers are carried by 
the Minifters of Paradife, who wait at the Feet of Alahome?, 
to the Throne of Heaven; fo they offer their Supplications 
thro’ Fefus, as their Mediator. Forgive me if 1] have too far 
prcfum’d, or any wavs ated againit the Precepts of our 
Law, in fearching into the Adyferies of thefe Unbelievers ; 
for wherever I am, or whatever I do, th./e are my conftant 
Thoughts, There is but one Ged, and MANoMET is bis 
Prophet. Nevertheleis fince I have perus’d the Hiftory of 
their divine Law-giver, which is the Koran of the Weftern 
World, my Heart has been greatly improv’d by the facred 
inftitutions that are contain’d in it; and Il own my Weak- 
nefs to thee, O thou Light of the true Believers! that I 
fhould have been almoft teimpted to embrace the Religion 
vo 
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of the Nazarenes, had not I daily obferv’d their Lives to be 
repugnant to the ccleftial Admonitions of their great Prophet. 
The Principles He laid down were Humanity, Forbearance, 
brotherly Love, and Charity; and was their Practice form’d 
upon thefe and other Tenets of their Law, their Land would 
become the Region of Peace and Happinefs, but it is now 
the Den of Strife and Mifery. As the Muflulmen are divided 
by the Opinions of Omar and Ali, the Chriftians are branch’d 
out into an Hundred different Seéts, who fincerely hate one 
another for the Sake of Religion. ‘The Schifmatics are thofe 
alone who won’t comply with the external Ceremonies 
eftablifhd by Cuftom, refufe the annual Demands of the 
Dervifes, or deny the Supremacy of the Muffti’s ; and the 
Expreffion good Chriflian, fignifies no more than an implicit 
Affert to thefe Things; for let the Knowledge and Wifdom 
of thofe they call Schifmaticks be ever fo great, or their Lives 
ever fo exemplary, the Sin of wanting Obedience to their 
Priefts obliterates all Merit ; and a wholefome Faith in them, 
on the Contrary, covers all Failings. ‘Thou would’ft be fur- 
priz’d to fee with what inveterate Malice thefe Infidels 
perfecute one another for Power, under the fan&imonious 
Pretence of being concern’d for the Welfare of each other’s 
Souls. Their Divifions, I hope, in Time will be made fo 
irreconcileable, that the Law of our great Prophet may be- 
come at laft the unalterable Guide to Truth ; where fitting in 
Paradife with him, at whofe right Hand the Fruit of im- 
mortal Pleafure grows by the Flood of Life, thou fhalt view 
thyfelf the chief of thofe, that were appointed by him to bear 
his Standard thro’ the Vale ef Mortality; and be crown’d 
with eternal Happinefs, as a Reward for thy Labours, in the 
Groves of Joy that will never fade. When thou haft Leifure 
from thy divine Employment, let me hear of thy Health, 
for I fhall largely partake, with the Heart of Friendfhip, in 
whatever happens to tee; and the Thorn that pricks thy 
Foot will pierce the Ball of my Eye. Farewel. 


Icna- 
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Ignatius Loyora’s Ghoft and a young PRIEsT. 
In Imitation of Hoc quoque Tirefia. 


Pr. ELL, fince I’m doom’d to Crape then, as-you fee, 
’Tis paft: But yet methinks, one wou’d not be .* 
A Journeyman, to preach for quarter Pay ; 





You rais’d yourfelf —I pray fhew me the Way. 
Loy. An Abigal her Miftrefs often fways, 

To fuch the prudent Prieft his Incenfe pays. 

Make her your Wife, you get my Lady’s Ear — 

Some brave Preferment, of two Hundred clear. 

What tho’ fhe’s moving faft towards Threefcore ? 

What tho’ a Servant ? many a Man— Pr. No more. — 

Was it for this, good God, I took Degrees ? 

I’ve toafted, Sir, at College — Loy. As you pleafe ; 

I thought you’d be prefer’d, but I have done ; 

Your Spirit Pr. Well, I'll fee; but pray go on. ' 
Loy. Hear then, a Lord of an unblemifh’d Fame, 

Pays civil Vifits to fome virtuous Dame. 





At length appear (the beft you know may err) 
Some awkward Symptoms, Fortune de la Guerre. 
What can be done, my Lord, I pray advife— 
My Fame — you know the World delights in Lies — 
Strike ’midft the Hurry, take the glorious Whore ; 
What tho’ my Lord was in the Dith before? ‘ 
A ghoftly Stomach ftill may pick a Meal ; 
Take her, and be a Dean—It cannot fail. 
But firft make fure, whatever Peers may tell 
Of Honour, and —a Bond does full as well. 
A Courtier’s Promife oft fhall difappcar, 
And Lord Lieutenant’s Words be light as Air. 

Pr. For Heaven’s Sake, what mean you ?— Loy.--I can fee, 
As prefent, Things which yet are but to be. 


Pr, 
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Pr. If ’tis no Crime, I beg you wou’d explain. 

Loy. When George the firft o’er England’s Realm fhail reign, 
A Lord Licutenant fhall in private fav, 
© Whoever to the Lawn wou’d pave his Way, 
¢ Necds wed but fuch a Dame.’ Crape overhears, 
Swallows the Bait, woes, weds, at Court appears. 

But for the See—is told with fham Surprize, 

** I promife, Doétor ! where ? --- who fays it, lies.” 
A Parfon’s Wife oft ftands him in good ftead, 

As thus fuppofe — the Woman is well-bred. 

Some Bifhop’s eafy cnly when fhe’s by, 

You wink, and all his Lordfhip’s Intereft— Pr. Fye! 

Such facred Perfons relifh worldly Charms, 

Whole righteous Breafts Devotion only warms ! 

Loy. You’re young, I’ve feen, and were I minded, cou’d — 
But —take my Word, a Bifhop’s Flefh and Blood. 
What could C. s, B n be deny’d, 

So meek the Hufband, and fo fair the Bride? 
Take this moreover, make the Pulpit ring, 





Oh Halcyon Days !— was ever fuch a King !— 
The Minifter who’s firft in Place, does ill ; 

No Matter, to your Clofet, take your Quill. 
Satan himfelf adorn with Robes of Light, 

Pervert all Truth, and make the Wrong the Right. 
Tis here a Churchman’s trueft Merit lies, 

By Steps like thefe I fee his Lordfhip rife. 

Seated at § 
But the Cock crows, and I fimell Morn—Adieu. 


firft, from thence I view — 





To the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 
SIR, 


HE following Poetical Effay is intended as a Prefent 

to your MusEum. If it be thought to deferve a Place 
there, you may probably reccive another or two by the fame 
Hand: in the mean Time, the Author won’t take it amis. 
Nan if 
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if you fhou’d agree with him in thinking it needful to 
apologize for this Eflay, by informing your Readers that it 
was wrote by a young Gentleman at the Age of Seventeen. 


Iam Yours, &c. 


ECLOGUE., 


HEN genial Suns with vernal Airs arrive, 
And future Flow’rs in Earth’s warm Bofom live ; | 
When Birds and Beafts foft melting Paffions move, 
Add every Breath of Nature whifpers, ‘* Love :” 
*Twas then, where a tall Oak it’s Foilage fpread, 
(It’s fpreading Foilage form’d a grateful Shade) 
Strephon to Daphnis made his Ardor known, 
And mov’d his Paffien whilft he told his own. 
No vulgar Swains, who knew the Gifts to ufe 
Of rural Pleafures, and a rural Mufe. 

Thus Strephon : Venus, Queen of foft Defire, 
O aid my Raptures, as you rais’d my Fire! 

Tho’ on the Plain ten Thoufand Virgins thine, 
Mine Sylvia is, and is for ever mine. 

Brown tho’ fhe be, and Amaryllis fair, 

Vi’lets, we find, a dufky Colour wear; 

Yet what fo fit as that fuperior Flow’r, 

Or weaves the Garland, or adorns the Bow’r ? 
Young Linnets fing where flow’ry Furzes rife, 
And tender Swallows fkim the Summer Skies ; 
Bees feek the Thyme, and Grafshoppers the Dew ; 
So draws my Sy/via, and fo I purfue. 

Witnefs ye Pines, the Mountains tow’ring Pride, 
Witnefs ye Floods, that roll the filver Tide ; 
Witnefs my Love, that fhall no Changes know, 
While ftand your Mountains, or your Waters flow. 

Firft thall brave William fly from Fields of Arms, 


E’er I from fofter Joys, and Sylvia’s Charms : 
Firk 
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Firft fhail I ceafe to tune my rural Lays, 
E’er ceafe to tune them to my Sy/via’s Praife. 
When Sylvia’s near, new Verdure crowns the Woods, 
And gladder Sunbeams dance along the Floods : 
When Sy/via’s near, then Dulnefs is no more, 
Fled fwift as Billows from the rocky Shore. 
So bright the Sun in flaming Pow’r appears, 
When black’ning Clouds infeft the loaded Spheres ; 
So quick the black’ning Clouds his Prefence fly, 
When the bright Sun darts Flame around the Sky. 
—Sure, Love, whate’er Men feign, or Maids furmife, 
That Pow’r’s from Heav’n, which gives fuch heav’nly Joys: 
If blind thou art, that Blindnefs is the beft ; 
If ioft in Error, we’re in Error bleft. 
Here Strephon ceas’d, and Daphnis here began : 
O youth! O firft of the infpired Train ! 
So foft, fo fweet to me thy Lays appear, 
As murm’ring Fountains to the love-fick Ear ; 
So grateful they, as, to the tender Maid 
Or Winter Suns, or, in the Summer, Shade. 
But Love, if aught from what we feel we know, 
Of Human Pain’s the Source, and Human Woe: 
In Libya fure he pafs’d his Infant Years, 
By favage Tigers bred, or nurs’d by Bears. 
From Cdloris now he racks my tortur’d Breaft ; 
And laft my Tortures while her Beauties laft. 
— Curfe! that I long’d the neighb’ring Nymphs to fee ; 
Curfe ! that I faw fo fair a Nymph as the. 
For oh! I faw, —I lov’d, I rag’d, I preft 
My ardent Paffion with a Lover’s Hafte : 
She heard, and hearing from my Arms fhe flew, 
Swift as the Deer when op’ning Hounds purfue. 
Love-wing’d I chace, and to the Charmer run, 
And clafp, as Ivy to the Parian Stone ; 
Nan2 
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Like Ivy, I the trembling Maid enfold, 
Like Marble fhe, as lovely and as cold. 
Mad with Refentment, fhe forfakes the Plain, 
Neglects my Paffion, and derides my Pain ; 
And fearce I’ve fince the dear Tormentor feen, 
Tho’ twice the Forefts have renew’d their Green. 

Whence, Ch/oris, love you to conceal that Face, 
And fly thofe Pleafures you was form’d to grace ? 
If not the World, why fhun you only me, 
And die to him alone, who lives for thee ? 
Oh! why art thou of all Cythera’s Care, 
Lefs yielding kind, becaufe more heav’nly fair ? 

In Words like thefe I mourn to all around, 
And Words like thefe from Hills and Dales rebound. 
Yet why in Rhymes and penfive Verfe complain ? 
The Verfe avails not, and the Rhymes are vain ; 
Why fhou’d to Heav’n my fuppliant Vows appear ? 
The adverfe Heav’ns difperfe my Vows in Air. 
Not all the Gods fhew Pity to my Love, 
Nor aid the Paffion they fo much approve. 
Loft all the Profpeé of unceafing Joys, 
In my torn Breaft eternal Woes arife. 
— Strephon, farewel; thy Daphnis is oppreft 
By wretched Love, for wifhing to be bleft. 





MEA. 


An Hymn to He attu, written in SIckneEss. 


I. 
\WEET as the fragrant Breath of genial May, 
Come, fair Hycera, heav’nly born ; 
More lovely than the Sun’s returning Ray, 
To northern Regions at the half-year’s Morn. 





II. Where 
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II. 

Where fhall I feek thee? in the wholefome Grot, 
Where Temperance her fcanty Meal enjoys ? 

Or Peace, contented with her humble Lot, 
Beneath her Thatch th’ inclement Blaft defies ? 


Ill. 

Swept from each Flow’r that fips the morning Dew, 
Thy Wing befprinkles all the Scenes around ; 
Where e’er thou fiy’ft, the Blofloms blufh anew, 
And purple Vi’lets paint the hallow’d Ground. 


IV. 
Thy Prefence renovated Nature fhews, 
Each Shrub with variegated Hue is dy’d, 
Each Tulip with redoubled Luftre glows, 
And all Creation fmiles with flow’ry Pride. 

















V. 
But in thy Abfence Joy is feen no more, 
The Landfcape wither’d e’en in Spring appears, 
The Morn low’rs om’nous o’er the dufky Shore, 
And Evening Suns fet half extiné& in Tears. 


VI. 
Ruthlefs Difeafe afcends when thou art gone, 
From the dark Regions of th’ Abyfs below, 
With Peftilence, the Guardian of her Throne, 
Breathing Contagion from the Realms of Woe. 


VII. 
In vain her Citron Groves Italia boafts, 
Or Po the Balfam of her weeping Trees, 
In vain Arabia’s aromatic Coafts 
Tin@tare the Pinions of the pafling Breeze. 
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Vill. 

No wholefome Scents impregn the Weftern Gale, 
But noxious Stench exhal’d by fcorching Heat ; 

Where gafping Swains the pois’nous Air exhale, 
That once diffus’d a medicinal Sweet. 


IX. 
Me, abject me, with pale Difeafe opprefs’d, 
Heal with the Balm of thy prolific Breath ; 
Rekindle Life within my clay-cold Breaft, 
And fhield my Youth from Canker-worms of Death. 


.X. 
Then on the verdant Turf, thy fav’rite Shrine, 
Reftor’d to thee a Votary I’ll come, 
Grateful to offer as a Rite divine, 


Each Herb that grows round 4/culapius’ Tomb. 





LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


Vita e: Lettere di Americo Vespuccr, Gentilbuomo 
Fiorentino, racolte e illuftrate dal? Abbate ANcELO- 
Maria Banpini. Fiorenze, 17465. 


That is, 


The Life and Letters of AmMerico Vespucci, @ 
Gentleman of Florence, colleéted and illuftrated by 


the Abbot Banvini. Florence 1745. 197 Pages, 
befides Index. 


HIS Life of the Difcoverer of America, is compriz’d 
in feven Chapters. The Firft of which treats of the 
Original of his Family, and of the great Men which it has 
produc’d. The Vefpucci were originally of ‘a little Village 
call’d Peretola, three Miles to the Weft of Florence. <a 
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Family was very ancient and powerful, as feveral Monuments 
yet remaining teftify. They fix’d at Florence fo carly as the 
third Century, and according to the Cuftom of the noble 
Families of that City, they liv’d by the Gate thro’ which 
the Road lay to their Patrimony ; and their Houfe is at pre- 
fent an Hofpital, maintain’d by the Fathers of St. Fobn del? 
Iddio. The Arms of the Ve/puccit are yet preferved there, 
and over the great Gate they have put the following Infcrip- 
tion. 


AMERICO VEspucio PATRICIO FLORENTINO 
Os REPERTAM AMERICAM 

SuI ET PATRIZ NOMINIS ILLUSTRATORI 

AMPLIFICATORI ORBIS TERRARUM 
IN HAC OLIM VESPUCIA DOMO 
A TANTO VIRO HABITATA 
Patres SANCTI JOHANNIS DE Deo CULTORES 

GRATZ MEMORIZ CAUSA. 


The Vefpucci poffefs’d many other Houfes in the Neigh- 
bourhood of this Hofpital, and their Arms are yet to be 
feen there. Our Author makes it appear, that from all An- 
tiquity they have been remarkable for their Learning and 
Piety, and mentions feveral of them who were eminent 
for Cooma, for public Works of Charity, or for honour- 
able Employments at the Courts of Foreign Princes. In the 
Year 1478, Guidantonis Vefpucci was Ambaflador from the 
Republic of Florence to Rome, and two Years after to France, 
and was trufted with many other Negociations of great Con- 
fequence. His Son Giovanni was famous in polite Learning, 
and, when very young, tranflated Sa//u/f’s Hiftory of the 
Catilinarian Confpiracy into J/talian: he was alfo honour’d 
with the Intimacy of Pope Leo X. Giorgiantonio Vefpucci, 
Uncle of our Americo, was a Scholar of the firft Order, and 
greatly belov’d by all the learned Men of his Time. Antoniog 
Americo’s Brother, and his Son Bartolomeo, acquir’d great 
Reputation by their Learning and the feveral Works they 
publith’d. 

But the greateft Luftre of the Family rofe, without doubt, 
from our Alberico, or Americo, for the Names are the fame. 
He was born at Florence the oth of March, 1451. The 
Care of his Education was committed to his Uncle Giorgian- 
tonio, mention’d above, who taught Grammar to all the 
young Nobility of Florence, and explain’d to them the beft 
Latin and Italian Poets, particularly Virgil, Dante, and ~ 
trarce. 
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trarch. Inthe Year 1478, the Plague rag’d at Florence, fo 
that Americo was oblig’d to quit the City, to efcape the In- 
fection ; and we have extant a Letter which he wrote to his 
Father from the Country, giving an Account of his Studies. 
*Tis in Latin, and begins thus: Honorande Pater, quod ad 
vos non [cripferim proximis diebus, &c. which our Author 
obferves is a Proof of the barbarous Dialect which then pre- 
vail’d, of ufing in Latin the fecond Perfon Plural in {peaking 
to a fingle Ferfon. This Peftilence being over, Americo 
returned to Florence, where he gave himfelf up entirely to 
his Studies, applying himfelf to the Mathematicks, efpecially 
Geometry, to Aitronomy, and Cofmography. There were 
at this Time in Florence a great Number of Men, eminent 
in Letters and in all the Sciences, who had been brought 
thither from all Quarters by Lorenzo de Medici. Such was 
Giovanni Pico Marquefs of Mirandola, Hermolaus Bariarus, 
Angelus Politianus, Marfilius Ficinus, Chriftopherus Landinus, 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, and a great many more. All thefe 
learned Men were particular Friends of Americo’s Uncle, and 
there is no Queftion but he drew vaft Advantages from their 
Acquaintance and Converfation. 

In the Times we fpeak of, the Florentines carried on a very 
great Commerce, and the nobleft Families of the State were 
not afham’d to engage in it; by which Means feveral of 
them made immenie Fortunes. The Ve/pucci did like their 
Fellow-Citizens in this Refpeét. The elder Brother of Ame- 
rico, whofe Name was G/rolamo, traded into the Levant. 
He was fortunate at firft; but having afterwards fuffer’d 
great Loffes, he took a Diftafte at Commerce. Their Fa- 
ther, Anaftacio, hop’d Americo would be more lucky than his 
elder Brother: he had great Expectations from his Courage, 
his good Senfe, and Learning. Accordingly Americo em- 
bark’d for Spain in the Year 1490, carrying with him feveral 
young Florentines, among whom was his Nephew Giovanni 
Vefpucet, who became afterwards a very famous Sailor. 
Americo, fays our Author, undertook this Voyage rather 
for Inftruétion, than forGain. He was at Sevi//e when Colum- 
bus undertook his firft Voyage in 1492. Our Author relates 
at large the two Voyages of Columbus, his Difcoveries, and 
his Return to Spain; and is perfuaded that it was in his 
fecond Voyage, that the Spaniards were infected with the 
Venereal Difeafe, which they communicated to all Europe at 
their Return. He produces, by way of Proof, an Extract 
from an ancient Regifter written about the Year 1520, con- 
cerning the Year of that Voyage, 1494. Jn que/to anno, = 
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In Englife thus: ‘* In this Year the Difeafe which we call 
“© the French Difcafe, was brought into Europe by thofe 
*s who failed with Co/smbo ; being caught from the Women 
* of that Ifland [Hi/paniola}]. ‘Lhefe Sailors returning into 
© Spain, infeéted the Courtezans there with it ; and from 
** them it fpread itfelf, till the Spaniards who came to Na- 
“6 ples againft the French, in tavour of King Ferdinand, 
* infe&ted both Armies with it, by means of their lewd 
“© Women : And the French called it the Neapolitan Difeafe.” 
Americo was a Witnefs of the Honours and Rewards which 
were heaped upon Columbus, on returning from his fecond 
Voyage; and being jealous of the Glory which that famous 
Adventurer had acquired, refolved to fail himfelf to the new 
World, hoping to pufh his Difcoveries much farther than 
Columbus had done. Accordingly he fet fail from Cadiz the 
tenth of May 1497, with four Veflels, which Ferdinand, 
King of Ca/tile, had prepared for the Voyage. He landed at 
firft on the Canary Iflands, where he laid in Provifions ; from 
thence he ftcer’d Weftward inthe Torrid Zone, till he touch’d 
firm Land, about a thoufand Leagues from the Canaries, 
and found himfelf in fixteen Degrees North Latitude, and 
feventy-four Degrees Longitude Weft from the Canaries. 
He went on Shore, and found a prodigious Number of Inha- 
bitants, who at firft fled from him. He endeavoured to 
make them underftand that he had no ill Intention towards 
them ; but to no Purpofe, for they {till kept clofe in the 
Woods and Mountains. He then wentinto their Huts, and 
left behind him Looking-Glaffes, Knives, and other Toys, 
with which he fuppofed thefe Savages might be amufed. ‘This 
Stratagem fucceeded, and they grew by Degrees familiar with 
the Spaniards. After ftaying with them fome time, Americe 
fet fail again ; he pafs’d the Gulf of Parias, touched at Mar- 
guerita, and arrived afterwards at a kind of Indian City, di- 
vided by Canals, and fituated almoft like Venice. From thence 
he came to the Cape de la Veln, coatting the firm Land from 
Eaft to Weft, for eight hundred and feventy Leagues, and 
difcovered an infinite Number of Iflands by the Way. Having 
been very well received by one of thefe wild Nations, he 
refolved to fhew his Gratitude by making War upon the 
Inhabitants of a neighbouring Ifland, who had been their moft 
cruel Enemies. He went afhore on this Ifland, fought 
with its Inhabitants, killed a great Number, and made two 
hundred and twen.y-two Prifoners, re-imbark’d, and arriv’d 

at Cadiz the fifteenth of Ofober, 1498. 
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He lay ftill that Winter, and fet fail from Cadiz, upon 
his fecond Voyage, the fixteenth of May 1499, with three 
Vellels in Company. He went ftrait to the Cape Verd Iflands, 
took in Provifion of Wood and Water, and after forty-four 
Day’s Sail, came to firm Land contiguous to that which 
he had difcovered in his firft Voyage. He went on fhore at 
eight Degrees of North Latitude, and eight hundred Leagues 
from the Cape Verd iflands: He fays, that in this Place he 
found two Rivers, the larger of which ran from Weft to 
Eaft, and was four Leagues broad at its Mouth ; the other 
was three, and ran from Svuuth to North. He found the 
Land peopled, and would have gone on Shore, but the 
Woods were fo thick along the Rivers, that it was not 
pofible for him to get through them. He purfued his Voy- 
age Southwards, but was fo tormented with Currents, that 
he was obliged to change his Courfe, and fail Northwards. 
He landed in an Iland ten Degrees North Latitude, and vi- 
fited its Inhabitants ; from thence he enter’d into the Gulf 
of Parias, and failed along that Courfe for four hundred 
Leagues. Among many other Particulars, which he obferv’d 
among the different Nations he here met with, he relates, 
that being afhore on an Ifland to get Water, he was fur- 
prized to fee the Footfteps of Men immeafurably large; he 
and his Companions purfued a little Path which led them, ‘ 
after about a League, to a Valley where they difcovered five 
Huts or Cabins ; they went into them, but found only two 
old Wemen, and three Girls of a Gigantic Shape, who 
were mnch frightened at, the Sight of them, Thefe Wo- 
men gave them to eat, and while they were deliberating 
how they fhould carry off the Girls, to take them to Ca/tile, 
there came to the Door of the Cabin thirty Men, of a 
more prodigious Size than the Women. He fays, that on 
their Knees they would have been taller than a Spaniard 
ftanding upright : Both Parties were much furprized and ter- 
rified. Thefe Giants had Bows, Arrows, and Clubs, and a | 
{poke in a very threatning ‘I’one to our Adventurers, fome 
of whom would have attacked them within the Cabin; but 
at laft, it was refolved among them not to be the Aggreffors, 
but to get aboard again if they cou’d, without ftriking a Stroke. 
The Savages purfued them to the Sea, but without daring to 
attack them, only fhooting fome Arrows after them when, 
they faw them on the Sea in their Boat. Then the Spaniards. 
antwered them from their Ships with Cannon, on which they 
#-d into the Mountains with the greateft Confternation. 
fs(pucci purfued his Courfe about a hundred Leagues farther, 
and 
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and then returning Southward, went on Shore at the Ifland 
of St. Domingo, where he was very ill received, becaufe of 
the Envy which Columbus bore him. He ftayed here two 
Months and feventeen Days and then failed again Northward, 
and difcovered above a thoufand I{lands ; the greateit part of 
which, he fays, were inhabited. He would have gone farther, 
but his People obliged him to return to Spain, where he ar- 
rived the eighth of September 1500. He brought with him 
a great Number of Jndians, which he fold at Cadiz, and fe- 
veral Pearls and precious Stones of great Value, which he 
prefented to the King and Queen. But foon after he fell 
fick, moft probably from the great Fatigues he had endur’d 
in this fecond Voyage. His Reputation immediately fpread 
through all Europe ; and the City of Florence, to tettify in a 
fignal Manner the Part which it took in the Glory of its 
Citizen, ordered Illuminations to be made in the. Parifh of 
All Saints, which belonged chiefly to his Family, for three 
Days and three Nights fucceffively ; an Honow which the 
Common-wealth had never beftowed, but on Perfons the moft 
diftinguifhed by Services to the Publick. 

In the mean time, the King of Cx/file ordered three Veflels 

to be got ready, defigning to fend Ve/pucci on a third Voyage 
to the £a/t-Indies ; but it happened that DonE manuel, King of 
Portugal, had then form’d a Scheme to get him into his Ser- 
vice, and fent a Courier to make Propofals to him, and to 
saa his Departure. Vefpucci could not refulve to quit the 
ing of Ca/ftile, who had ufed him fo honourably ; he al- 
ledged his bad Health in Excufe for his Refufal ; but Don Ema- 
nuel would not be put off, but fent to him a Florentine, his 
Friend, with Orders to bring him to Lifoca on any Terms. 
Vefpucci could no longer reiift fuch rcitcrated Inftances, and 
got away privately from Seville to the Court of Portugal. 

Don Emanuel gave him three Ships, with which he fet fail 
from Lifbsw the tenth of May 1501, fteering towards the 
Weftern Coatt of Africa. He ftupped on that Coaft eleven 
Days ; after which he went Southward, traverfing the Atlantic 
Ocean for fixty-five Days; at the End of which he came 
to an Ifland feven hundred Leagues diftant from the Port, 
where he had firft ftopp’d. The firft of Auguff, he went 
afhore on an uninhabited Country, in five Degrees North 
Latitude, and took Poffeffion of it in the Name of the King 
of Portugal. After running along the fame Coait for about 
three hundred Leagues, he came to Cape St. Augu/tine, and 
made a Friendfhip with the Inhabitants. Then he went 
Southward as far as fifty-two Degrees of South Latitude, 
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coafting all South America from Brafil to the County of the 
Patagons. ‘There he was overtaken by a furious ‘I empett, 
and the Cold was then fo exceffive in the Month of April, 
that he refolved to bear away for Portugal. After failing two 
hundred and fifty Leagues, he went through another Storm, 
which Jafted five Days; after which he fteer’d towaids Africa, 
defigning to make what Dilcoveries he could on the Coaft of 
Ethiopia. He refted there fifteen Days, after which he touch- 
ed at the Azores, and then landed in Portugal on the feventh 
of September 1502, after a Voyage of eighteen Months and 
eleven Days, in which he had undergone the greateft Dan- 
gers and Fatigues. 

He again departed from the Port of Li/bon upon his fourth 
Voyage, on the tenth of May 1503. The Intention of this 
Voyage was to make Difcoveries concerning the Ifland of 
Malaca, one of the Moluccas. Don Emanuel committed fix 
Ships to him who had the Care of this Expedition ; but the 
Captain whom he nominated to command, was an obftinate, 
felf-conceited Man, and, againft the Advice of every body, 
would make a Parade with his Fleet upon the Coaft of 
Africa, where he had been the Year before. He there met 
with an horrible “Teinpcit, and in attempting to land upon a 
little Iland for frefh \\ ater, his Veflel ftruck upon a Rock ; 
his Men were faved, but he loft Sight of Ve/pucci’s Ship ; 
who having now no Superior, fet Sail for Brafi/, which had 
been agreed upon as their Place of Rendezvous. Ve/pucci met 
with none of the other Ships there, and after reiting fome 
time, and building a Fort, where he left twenty-four Men, 
finding himfelf too weak to attempt any thing of oe aig 
put to Sea, and arrived at Li/don “fune 18, 1504, after a 
Voyage of fourteen Months. 

‘e[pucct drew up a Narrative of his four Voyages ; he does 
not name the Perion to whom he addrefles it, but calls him 
Signore Magnifico, & voftra MW agnificenza. Our Author in 
his fourth Chapter endeavours to prove, that this Magnifico 
was Piero Soderini, Gonfalonier of the Republick of Floreuce. 
Befides thefe thers are two other Narratives, one of his firft 
Voyage, the other of his third, addrefs’d to Lorenzo de 
Medici. 

In the fifth Chapter, he gives Ve/pucci’s Story from his fourth 
Voyage to his Death. He appears to have been conftantly 
employed about Aftronomy and Geography, or fomething 
ti at might tend to improve the Art of Navigation : On thefe 
Subjeéis he wrote many Treatifes, none of which are now 
extant. The King of Spain, that he might engage him toa 
more 
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more caretul Confideration of his Marine, made him, in 
1507, his Piloto Maggiore, with a Salary of 75,000 Adara- 
vedis; and then it was, that the Name of America was 
iven to that Part of the World which he had difcovered. 
Nothing particular is known about his Death. ne fagle 
Hittorian informs us that he died in 1516, in another \ oyage 
which he had undertaken, and that he was buried in the 
Tercero Iflands. Don Emanuel, the King of Portugal, plac’d 
in the Cathedral of Lifoon, the Ship Victory, in which he 
had difcovered Brafil, as a Monument of his Glory. 

In his fixth Chapter, our Author undertakes to prove, that 
Vefpucci alone deferv’d the Honour of giving his Name to 
the new-difcover’d Continent, and that Columbus never land- 
ed on that part of the World, but difcovered only St. Domin- 
go, Cuba, Famaica, and fome neighbouring Iflands. Our 
Abbot Bandini is very ill fatisfy’d with two French Authors, 
M. Pluche, and Pere Charlevoix, for aflerting that Vefpucct 
unfairly pretended to the Difcoveries of Columbus. His Re- 
fentment on this Occafion, leads him to a Cenfure of the 
whole French Nation; that vain Nation, fays he, which bas 
always oppofed, and which now oppofes, with fo much Impuni- 
ty, the Fortune and the Glory of Italy, which has been her 
Miftrefs in all ufeful Sciences, and in all ¢legant Arts. In the 
feventh and laft Chapter, we have an Account of the feveral 
Portraits and Prints of Vef/pucci, by which it appears that he 
was of a middle Size, well proportioned, with a dry, thin 
Face, and a very thoughtful Countenance. 

.. After, this Life, follow the original Narratives of Ve/pucci, 
in four Letters to Soderini, and two to Lorenzo de Medici, 
which laft are now made publick for the firft ‘Time. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 
Of the Conftitution and Interefts of POLAND. 


HERE are few Political Conftitutions fo little known 
to the reft of Europe, as that of Poland; and yet it 
deferves to be very well known, becaufe, taken altogether, 
it is fuch a Conftitution as bears no Refemblance to any 
other, ancient or modern. ‘Thofe who live under it have a 
King; and yet the Government is ftiled, and that with Pro- 
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pricty enough, the Republick. In many Cafes, the King 
feems to be no more limited than any other Prince ; and yet 
Experience fhews that le can do little or nothing. The 
Nobility of Poland are the moft Powerful and Independent 
of any perhaps in the whole World; and yet they hate an 
Ariftocracy, becaufe that would make them fubje&t to fome 
of their own Body, whereas they account th mfelves equal. 
They are paffionately fond of Liberty, and yet they feldom 
enjoy it ; for either they are Penfioners to Foreign Crowns, 
the Creatures of their own Prince, or are engaged in fome 
Faction or other, fo that they are often governed by Intereft, 
as often by Prejudice, and feldom or never by Principle or 
Reafon. They are indifputably as brave as any People in 
the World, and Poland alone has brought one hundred 
thoufand Horfe into the Field; yet no Army has been fo 
often beat, no Country fo frequently over-run. They are 
generally {peaking far from being rich, and yet they are the 
only Nation in the World afraid of Commerce, and that pro- 
vide by Law againft the raifing a naval Power. They have 
been for fume Ages declining, and yet they have feldom or 
never taken any Step to prevent it. Their Political Con- 
ftitution has been the continual Source of their Misfortunes, 
and yet they are fond of it toa Degree of Enthufiafm, and 
which is {till more extraordinary, are moft zealous for thofe 
Poirts of it, by which they have fuffered moft. ‘This is a 
fair and juft (Meer stars of the State of Poland; and 
whoever confiders it will be certainly of Opinion, that the 
Caufes from which fuch ftrange and remarkable Events flow, 
deferve to be enquired into, and made known ; for tho’ 
in general, there are few People ignorant of the Faéts 
before ftated, yet the Fountains from whence they {pring 
have not been fo clearly difcovered as.they deferve. 

The only Diftinétions in Poland, are Peafants, Citizens, 
and Nobility. As to the firft, they are the moft miferable 
People in the World, for they belong abfolutely to their 
Lords; they have no Pofleffions, nor can they have any ; 
they work three or four Days in a Week for their Matters, 
without Meat or Wages, and employ the reft of their Time 
to gain a poor Subfiftance for themfelves. What they hold 
is at the Will of their Lords; and if one of thefe gives a 
Piece of Land to a Peafant, he orders his other Peafants to 
build a Houfe for him, and to furnifh him with a Cow, 
Hens, Geefe, and as much Ryeas will keep hima Year. As 
they labour for him in time of Peace, fo if he is difpofed to 
quarrel, they muft fight for him likewife; andt.. do both 
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very willingly and chearfully. “They are confidered by their _ 
Matters, and confider themfelves as their abfolute Property ; 

and therefore if ill treated they bear it, and if well ufed they 

are thankful. Learning is the only Road to Liberty, and 

if a Peafant be ordained a Prieft he is free ; but then no 

Man can fend his Son to School or the Univerfity, without 

his Lord’s Leave: This low Condition abafes their Mind, 

and puts it pretty much out of their Power to revolt. The 
People in Towns are in a Condition very little better ; they 
may indeed purchafe, which a Peafant cannot, but then 
this extends only to a few Houfes, and to a certain fmall 
Quantity of Ground within a League of the Town in which 
they live. The Citizens of Daatzick, and of fome other Places 
in Pruffia, as well as thofe of Cracow, Leopold, and Vilna, 
are exempted from thefe Reftrictions, and live in fome mea- 
fure like other People. 

With refpe& to the Nobility of Poland, every Gentle- 
man or Nobleman has his Coat of Arms granted by the Re- 
publick ; but then he, or fome of his Family, muft have an 
Eftate there in Land. They are capable of the greateft 
Offices in the Kingdom, and may buy Lands where they 
pleafe ; and have a Right to be elected King, if their Credit 
and Intereft can procure it. Every Gentleman is a Sovereign 
Prince in his own Lands, and has Power of Life and Death 
over his own Tenants, who have no Laws or Privileges 
to protect them. ‘They dare not leave his Lands to go on 
others on Pain of Death, unlefs he fells them, and if he do, 
his ‘Tenants pafs with his Lands ; but if their Lords ravifh 
their Wives or Daughters, the Tenants may leave his Ser- 
vice. If one Lord kills another’s Tenant, he is not punifh’d 
for it, but only obliged to give him another in his Room, 
or as much Money as will buy one, and to maintain the 
Family of him that is killed. If he kills one of his own Slaves, 
he only pays a fmall Fine ; nay, if one Gentleman‘kills ano- 
ther he cannot be apprehended or imprifoned, unlefs convicted 
by a Court of Juftice, which gives hiin Time enough toe 
efcape ; and when condemned, he cannot be executed without 
the King’s Confent. No Soldiers can be quartered upon 
the Gentry; if any Officer do it, the Diet either fentences 
him to die, or declares him infamous. The Houfes of the 
Nobility are Sanctuaries, fo that no Delinquent can be taken 
thence by Force, tho’ he fhould be arrefted. 

All the Gentry of Poland are equal by Birth, and there- 
fore they don’t value Titles of Honour, but think ~ < 2 
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Noble Pole, or Gentleman of Poland, the greateft they can 
have. Neither the King nor Republick beftow the Title of 
Prince, which belorzs only to the Sons of the Royal Family : 
for tho’ fume ure made Princes of the Empire, and as fuch 
enjoy the Title <f Frince, they have no Precedency upon 
that Account ; nv. have they any Dukes, Marquefles, Counts, 
Vifcounts or Barons but what have Foreign ‘Titles, which 
the reft generally defpife ; for they don’t value any borrowed 
Character, or lofty Denomination, but fay that it is in- 
trinfick Worth and Services done to their Country that de- 
ferve Preferment. King Sigi/mund Ill. eftablifhed an Order 
of Knighthood of the ) hearer Conception, created feveral 
Knights, and allowed them Privileges and Superiority above 
others ; but they were fo much undervalued and defpifed by 
the reft of the Gentlemen, that the Order foon came to 
nothing. Thofe great Privileges make the Poli) Gentry 
powerful. Many of them have alfo large Territories, with a 
defpotick Power over their Tenants, whom they call their 
Subjects ; fome of them have Eftates of five, fome of fifteen, 
fome of twenty, and fome thirty Leagues in Extent. But 
the pooreft Gentry have their Votes in the Dict as well as the 
richeft; fome of them are Hereditary Sovereigns of Cities, with 
which the King has nothing to do. Prince Lubomirfki pofiefies 
above 4000 Towns and Villages; fome of them can raife 
five, fix, eight, and ten thoufand Men, and maintain them 
at their own Charge. 

After tranfcribing this it is requifite to inform the Reader, that 
notwithftanding what all Writers tell us of the Grandeur of 
the Polish Nobility, it is to be underftood with great Reftri&ti- 
ons, for they are moft of them very little better in faét than 
our Highland Chiefs ; and tho’ it be true that they can raife 
and maintain confiderable Bodies of Troops, yet it is general- 
ly {peaking to be underftood in their own Country, where 
inftead of ferving to any good Purpofe, they only prove a 
Means of difturbing the State, and hindering the Execution of 
juftice. ‘There are indeed twelve or fifteen great Families, 
that may be confidered rather as Princes than as Nobility, 
which have great Revenues, large Territories, and exorbitant 
Power ; as tor inftance, Prince Lubomirfki, who has at leaft 
fixty thoufand Pound Sterling a Year, and who has fometimes 
had feven Thoufand Horfe, Foot, and Dragoons in his own 
Pay. The Radziv:l Family were formerly very powerful ; fo 
were alfo the Princes of Sapieha ; and the Families of Czarto- 
rifki, Fablonow/ki, Pryzemfki, Lipfki, and Poniatowski are fo 
now: - The Kings of Poland might formerly ennoble any Man, 
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but at prefent he only propofes fuch, and they are ennobled 
by the Diee ; but whoever is raifed to the Magiftry in Cra- 
cow or Vilna, is ennobled thereby for himfclf and his Pofte- 
rity. Nobility may be alfo forfeited various Ways, as by 
committing an infamous Crime, by exercifing any Retail 
Trade; but as for the Product of their own Eftates, the 
Polifh Nobility may fell and export them Cuftom-free. Their 
Honours are likewife forfeited by bearing any Office in 
Cities or Towns that are not privileged. 

The Government of this Country is entirely in the Hands 
of the Clergy and Nobility. The Archbifhop of Gnefna is 
Primate of the Kingdom, and the Pope’s Legate born, that is, 
in Virtue of his Office, he has a Gold Crofs carried before 
him when he goes to the Diet or to the King; and when 
he fits, his Chaplain holds it behind his Chair. He is the firft 
Subject in the Engin at all Times, but during the Inter- 
regnum he may coin Money in his own Name ; all the 
Officers of the King’s Houfhold attend him, and he enjoys 
the Revenue of the Crown for that Time. There are betides 
fixteen Ecclefiaftical Senators, and the Number of Lay Sena- 
tors is one Hundred and twenty-eight. In order to under- 
ftand this perfe&tly, it is neceflary to obferve, that the whole 
Kingdom is divided into Palatinates, each of which is governed 
by a Palatine, who is in the Nature of a Lord Lieutenant, 
appointed by the King for Life ; and the Office of a Senator 
is annext to this Dignity. It belongs likewife to the Gover- 
nors of moft of the ftrong Places in the Kingdom, who are 
called Caftellans. The Governors of Cities are ftiled Starofts, 
but very few of them are Senators. An Example will make 
this Matter clearer than all that can be faid about it. Great 
Poland is divided into two Provinces: Poland Proper and 
Cujavia ; of thefe, the former contains five Palatinates and the 
latter two. The firft Palatinate in Poland is that of Pofnania, 
which contains two Cities, Po/nan and Gnefna, and twelve 
large Towns; the Senators from this Palatinate are the 
Archbifhop of Gre/na, the Bifhop of Po/nan, the Palatine, and 
the Caftellan of that City, and fix other Caftellans, The 
City of Guefna has a Caftellan, but he is not a Senator ; and 
the City of Pofnan has a Starofta or Mayor who is chofen 
annually, and while he is in Office bears the Title of General 
of Great Poland, but he is no Senator for all that. All the 
Senators take an Oath to preferve inviolable the Rights and 
Liberties of the Republick, and the King can do nothing of 
Confequence without their Confent. Four of thefe Senators 
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always attend their Prince wherever he is, and have a Right te 
examine into every thing, and to give him what Advice 
they think right. Once in three Years the King is obliged 
to calla Diet, or an Aflembly of the States; but he may by _ 
the Advice of the Senate call a Diet at any other Time, but 
then it is ftiled an extraordinary Diet It is a fundamencal 
Point of their Conftitution, that their ordinary Diet fhall meet 
twice at Warfaw, and once at Grodno in Lithuania. 

When the King refolves to afigmble the States, he fends 
his Circular Letters of Summon to each Palatinate fix Weeks 
before the Day of Meeting, in which he exprefles the Time, 
Place, and Matters to be confulted upon. ‘Then the Lefler 
Diets are convened in each Palatinate, in which the Nobility 
meet to chufe their Deputies, or Nuncios as they are called ; of 
whom Poland fends one hundred and feventy-eight, and Pra/- 
fia feventy. Thefe Members are not elected by-Plurality of 
Voices, but unanimoufly ; and if this cannot be brought about, 
they break up in Confufion. The Grand Diet confifts of 
an upper and lower Houfe; the Former is compofed of the 
Senators, the Latter of the Nuncios. The firft Step to be taken 
is for the lower Houfe to eleét a Marfhal or Speaker, about 
which they frequently difagree, and fo break up in Confufion, 
and there ends that Diet. But if this Point be once well got 
over, they then enter upon Bufinefs, and Bills are brought in; 
but as every Nuncio has a Negative Vote, it is eafy to con- 
ceive that there can be nothing more difficult than to conduct 
an Affair of any Confequence through fuch an Affembly ; 
yet when this can be done, five Days before the Clofe of 
the Diet the Nuncios go into the Upper Houfe, and there 
with the Senators revife and fettle all that has paffed in the 
Seffion. The utmoft Time the Diet can fit is fix Weeks, 
and if Bufinefs cannot be done in that Time, it is left undone, 
let the Confequence be what it will; as in 1649, when the 
Turks and Coffacks had almoft over-run the whole Kingdom. 
Before they rie, the Marfhal or Speaker goes in their Name to 
take Leave of the King, which he does by a civil or faucy 
Speech, juft as he is in the Humour. The Reafon why the 
Seffion is confin’d to fo fhort a Time, is this: The Nobility 
bring with them fuch a Number of Guards and Domefticks, 
that they are by that Time eat up, and cannot really afford 
to ftay any longer. The King during the Time the Diet 
fits, doubles his Guards, that he may be fecure againft any 
Infults; for without doubt, there is no Affembly in the 
World where Diforders rife to fuch a Height as in a a, 
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Diet ; for there the Deputies not only take the Liberty to 
fpeak freely of the King’s Government, but will even abufe 
him to his Face. 

When the Throne becomes vacant by Death, Depofition, or 
voluntary Abdication, the Archbifhop of Gne/na aéts as Inter- 
Rex, iffues Circular Letters to acquaint the Provinces with it, 
and to fummon a general Convocation of the Gentry to meet 
at Warfaw. Before this Meeting the little Diets take Care to 
fecure the Roads from Thieves, and to guard the Frontiers a- 
gainft Invafions, and Spies are fent into all Neighbouring Coun- 
tries to difcover their Defigns. They fuffer none to go out or 
come into the Kingdom tll the Election is over; all Foreign 
Letters, though to Senators, are intercepted; the Highways 
are block’d up with Trees, and Ambufcades are plac’d about 
them. None muft write to the Army during this Time; 
the Ufe of Fire-Arms is forbid to the People, and all Ta- 
verns are fhut up. The Diet confifts of the Archbifhop of 
Guefna, who reprefents the King, and the other Senators, with 
the Deputies of the Provinces, In the firft Place they fend 
fome of the Senators to the Army, to direct the Affairs of 
War; others have the Charge of the Treafure; and till a 
King is elected, the Senate claims the Title of Serene from 
Foreign Governments. The Diet for ordering Affairs re- 
Jating to the Election fits only a Fortnight, during which 
Time all Courts of Judicature ceafe, except that of the Mar- 
fhal. Moft crown’d Heads, Princes, and States, fend Am- 
baffadors at fuch Times to the Senate, and the Pope fends 
his Nuncio. A Gentleman is appointed to attend every fuch 
Foreign Minifter, to prevent their corrupting the EleGors 
with Money. But this Precaution is of little Ufe now. When 
the Diet ends, the Deputies retire to their refpective Pro- 
vinces, acquainting their Conftituents with the Proceedings 
and the Day appointed for the Election ; and then the Gentry 
advife among themfelves what is fit to be propefed in the 
Diet. - 

This Diet of Ele&tion, before the Union of Poland with the 
Great Duchy of Lithuania, was held at Petrico, but fince that 
Time it is held in a Field half a League from hye near 
the Village Wola, and muft not continue above fix Weeks. 
There is a great Hall of Boards erected here for the Senate, 
They firft go to Church to pray God to direc them in their 
Choice ; then the Nobility chufe their Speaker, who takes 
an Oath that he will receive no Bribes, keep no Correfpon- 
dence with any of the Competitors, and do nothing without 
Ppp 2 the 
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the Confent of the Republick. The Deputies fit in the open 
Field. After they have appointed a Court of Juftice durin 
the Inter-regnum, all the Senators and Deputies take an Oat 
on their Knees, adminiftered by the Primate, to maintajn 
Union among themft]lves, and to acknowledge none for 
King but him that is lawfully and unanimoufly elected ; and 
{wear to preferve the Rights and Privileges of the Repub- 
lick. They annul all Decrees of Tribunals, and all the 
Statutes of Kings, that intrench on their Liberties ; and the 
Generals are {worn to remove the Forces from the Place of 
their Diet; then the Diet gives Audience to Ambafladors 
from the Competitors or others, who are very liberal to the 
Deputies, by giving Prefents, and keeping an open Table, &¢. 

fter the Ambafladors have Audience, they proceed to the 
Election. If the Votes be unanimous, the Primate demands 
three Times, if the Exorbitances and Grievances be redrefs’d; 
and if anfwered in the Affirmative, he declares the King 
ele&, which is alfo done by the Marfhal of the Crown 
and the great Duchy, and then Te Deum is fung. At the 
Time of the Election, the Diet form an A& for the Secu- 
rity of their Liberties, which is ftiled the Pad?a Conventa, 
and is in the Nature of a Contract between the King and 
the Repudlick, which is figned by the Ambaffadors from the 
Prince elected, who take an Oath to obferve them in his 
Name. He ajterwards fwears to them in Perfon, before he 
Is recognizcd, aud again at his Coronation. As this Pada 
Converta is the Rule of the King of Poland’s Government, 
and contajns the Maxims which he is obliged to follow, the 
Reader will not be difpleafed to fee the Form of it, efpecially 
as we have reduced ,in into a very narrow Compafs, though 
without any Ictriment to the Senfe. 

The itanuding Points of the Paéta Conventa, or the Royal 
Capitulation, are: That the King fhall not appoint any 
Succeffor, but preferve all the Laws for th: Freedom of 
Election ; that he fhail pretend to no Right of coining Money, 
but leave that in the Hands of the Repuhlick ; that he will 
ratify and confirm all the Treaties made with Foreign Princes; 
that he will maintain the Tranguillity of the Publick; 
that he will not declare War againft «ny Prince, bring Fo- 
reign Troops into the Kingdom, or fuffer any to go out, 
nor levy any new Troops without the Confent of the Diet ; 
that all Ficld-Officers fhall be either Poles, Lithuanians, or 
Natives of thofe Provinces depending on the Crown of Pcland ; 
gyat all Odicers of the Guards fhall te either Poles, Li- 
thy- 
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thuaians, or Natives of thofe Provinces deperding on the Crown 
of Poland, and their Colonel a Poli/b Nobleman; and all fwear 
to b> fubjeét to the Grand Marfhal ; that he fhall not ufe his 
privy Seal in Affairs that concern the Republick ; that he fhall 
give no Man more Places than the Law allows; after a Place 
has been vacant fix Weeks, he fhall beftow it on fome well- 
qualified Polifs Gentleman ; that he fhall not marry without 
Confent of the Senate, who fhall aflign his Queen what Retinue 
they pleafe ; that by the Confent of his Council he fhall re- 
gulate the Number of his Troops, and preferve good Difci- 
plinc; that he fhall build no Fleet without the Advice of the 
Senate ; that he fhall not diminifh his Treafure in the Caftle 
of Cracow, but rather encreafe it; that he fhall borrow no 
Money without the Confent of the Diet ; that he fhall al- 
ways adminifter Juftice by the Advice of his Senators ; that 
he fhall be content with the Revenue of his Predeceffors ; 
that no Strangers be introduced into his Councils, and that 
he fhall beftow no Offices or Dignities upon them ; that he 
fhall not diminifh any of the Offices at his Difpofal ; that he 
fhall maintain and defend all Rights, Liberties, and Privileges 
granted by former Kings to the Poles or Lithuanians, or to 
any of the Provinces that depend on thefe two Nations. To 
thefe Articles they commonly add others, according to the 
Circumftances of Time or the Quality of the Perfon eleét- 
ed. 

We have feen how much the Power of this Monarch is 
limited, and how impracticable it is for him, if he was ever 
fo much inclined to it, to make any fuccefsful Attempt upon 
their Liberties. We will now mention the Advantages he 
receives from his high Dignity. In the firft Place it muft be 
allowed that his Dominions are ftill very large and extenfive, 
though feveral Provinces have been cut off from them by 
powerful Neighbours, and that his Subjeéts are a very brave 
and generous People. His Revenue is very confiderable, ari- 
fing from Cuftoms, the Tribute paid by the ‘ews and Tar- 
tars, the Revenue drawn from the Salt Mines, and from the 
Crown Lands ; which with various other Branches, make up 
all together better than one hundred and fifty thoufand Pound 
per Annnm. He beftows all Employments, Offices, and Pre- 
ferments that are in any Country in the Power of the 
Crown, Eccilefiaftical, Civil, or Military ; but he can 
refume none; fo that though he may do much by Hope, 
yet he has none of that Influence which arifes from Fear ; 
' for 
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for thofe who are preferred by him, very often defert 
him; and what may be thought very ftrange in fome 
Countries, is very frequent in Poland; the fhorteft Road to 
Preferment, is that of Oppofition, which is attended with 
many Inconveniencies, and is the principal Caufe that the 
Crown and the Nation both are funk fo low as at prefent ; 
fo that if it were not for the Noife of their domeftick Dif- 
tractions, the reft of Europe would fcarce know any thing 
of them, or what they are doing. The King fwears to pro- 
tect four Religions, viz. the Romi/h, the Protefant, the Greet, 
and that of the ews, for which the latter pay about twelve 
thoufand Pounds a Year. In the great Dutchy of Lithuania 
there are many Thoufands of Tartars, who are allowed the 
Exercife of the Adahometan Religion; and on the Frontiers 
there are ftill fome Pagans. As to the Military Affairs 
of the Country, there are two ftanding Armies kept in 
continual Pay, each under the Command of two Generals, 
diftinguithed under the Titles of Great and Little. The firft, 
which is the Crown Army of Poland, confifts of 36,000 Men, 
and that of Litduania of 12,000; but they are very indiffe- 
rently paid, and worfe difciplined; fo that they feldom make 
any great Figure, which is chiefly owing to the Badnefs of 
their Infantry; to qualify which they have fome Foreign 
Troops in their Pay, and heretofore they had the Cofacks, 
who tho’ they might not be as good Troops as any in Europe, 
though they are fo ftiled by many Authors, were moft cer- 
tainly better than any that could be brought againft them; 
but moft of thefe have now put themfclves under the Protec- 
tion of Rufia, which is a great Lefs to the Poles. 

The Reader, after perufing this Account, will very proba- 
bly wonder how under fuch a Conititution the Wheel of Go- 
vernment can be at all kept in Motion, or how it is poffible 
that Men of Senfe and publick Spirit can be fo ftrangely 
fond of a Conftitution, productive of fo many difaftrous Con- 
quences ; we will therefore endeavour to account for both 
thefe. As to the firft, when the King finds he can do no- 
thing in the Dict for the publick Se:vice, he has Recourfe 
to what is called Senatus Concilium, which is exactly the fame 
thing, with what we had formerly here in England, under 
the litle of the Great Council of the Peers; yet the Ads of 
this Affembly are but of doubtful Authority in Poland ; 
however they are better than none, and have often done great 
Service to the State. On the other Hand, if the Nobility 
think themfelves at any time opprefs’d or aggrieved, they 
forma 
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form what are called Confederacies, which are fo far legal, 
that I don’t find in their Hiftory fuch as have taken Steps 
on this Nature, have been often treated as Rebels. As to the 
latter Point, the Polis Nobility are fond of their Conftitution, 
firft, becaufe it preferves their Power, which though 

are not atenth part of the Inhabitants of Poland, they are 
pleafed to call Liberty, that their particular and exorbitant 
Privileges may pafs for publick Bleffings. In the next Place, 
they like this Form of Government, becaufe every Gentle- 
man of Poland knows, that there is a Poffibility of his Pof- 
terity’s wearing’ the Crown; and laftly, they are attached to 
this Form of Rule, becaufe every Election brings half a 
Million Sterling into their Country, and a great Part of that 
Sum into their Pockets. But then, inftead of avowing thefe 
Principles, they are pleafed to alledge, that their Conftitution 
obliges Kings to govern by Law, fecures the Nobility in the 
Enjoyment of their Rights, defends them from the Inconvenien- 
ces that attend a Minority, and keeps them from being Slaves, 
like the Turks, Tartars, and fome of the reft of their Neigh- 
bours. 

The Intereft of Poland with refpe& to Foreiza Powers 
lies in a very narrow Compafs, fince as Things ftand at pre- 
feht, they feem to be in no great Danger of being involved 
in a War with any of their Neighbours. The Power of the 
Ruffans might juftly alarm them, if his Poli Majefty 
was not fo clofely allied with the Czarina. The Turks were 
very formidable to them heretofore, and fo were the Tartars, 
but their Alliances with the German and Ruffian Empire fe- 
cure them from all Apprehenfions now. They were antient- 
ly very jealous of the Houfe of Auffria, as apprehending fhe 
was defirous of -obtaining their Kingdom in the Manner fhe 
had done thofe of Bohemia and Hungary ; and this it was 
that made them incline to the French, who have fpent large 
Sums of Money to keep up a-Fadtion in that Country, and 
perhaps their Piftoles find a Way thither ftill. The King of 
Pruffia is a Prince with whom the Poles ought to live upon 
good Terms ; and as we fhall fhew hereafter, there are 
many Reafons to induce that Monarch to live upon good 
Terms with them. With Sweden they have now very little 
to do, the Ruffians having taken from them the Provinces 
they conquered from the Poles; fo that unlefs the Face of 
Affairs fhould change in the North, Poland is like to conti- 
nue quict enough, till her Throne becomes once more va- 
cant; and then no doubt fhe will be expefed to frefh Diftur- 
bances, 
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bances, as the Reader will eafily apprehend from the Ac- 
count we have given of her Hiftory and Political Conftitu- 
tion ; which will render it fufficiently plain, why, notwith- 
ftanding her great internal Force, fhe has for thefe many 
Years made fo indifferent a Figure, and is likely for many 
Years to come, not to make a bettet amongft the Powers of 
Europe ; of which notwithftanding, if her domeftick Affairs 
were well regulated, fhe might prove very foon herfelf one of 
the moft confiderable. 


Th END of Numsper XI. 











